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The Courtship of Black Ducks 


By EDMUND J. SAWYER, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Illustrated by the author 


N April 16, 1908, at Hogansburg, N. Y., two Black Ducks began to 

:) appear regularly in early morning in a rather more secluded part of 

the pastures. The ground here was more closely hemmed in by woods. 

Several ponds, the largest covering half an acre, with numerous cedar and 
willow bushes intervening, attracted the birds. 

One morning, just before sunrise, these Ducks treated me to a spectacle as 
fine as any it has been my lot to see in the bird world. It was about a quarter 
of five when, as I neared the ponds, seven or eight Black Ducks flushed a hundred 
yards ahead. After watching them circle off out of sight, my back being then 
turned to the pond, I glanced about just in time to see two Ducks dropping 
into the water. A minute later, a bunch of five or six more flew into the same 
pond. I crept from knoll to knoll until, at a distance of perhaps one hundred 
and fifty feet, I could see the birds, and plainly hear their quacking, which 
was almost continuous for a quarter of an hour; then it quickly ceased. Some 
of the birds were swimming about; others preened or quietly fed near or upon 
the bank. Most interesting were the actions of one pair that, from’ the time the 
flock came, constantly raced from end to end of the pond, one bird closely pur- 
suing the other. Now and again the chase became too hot, and the leading bird 
in a thrilling swirl of water rose several feet into the air, followed immediately ° 
by the other. Toward the farther end of the pond, they would splash into the 
water, soon to take wing again in the opposite direction. As, with necks stretched 
far out and downward, the pair flew half the length of the pond—two or three 
rods—while the other Ducks looked quietly on or went indifferently about 
their feeding, making the water dance till it seemed alive with Ducks, the scene 
was really spectacular. Again and again I heard the pair of Ducks break from 
the water, and the splash, splash, as they dropped into the pond again. Each 
time they rose, it seemed as though they must discover me, for at such times I 
was in open view, had they glanced in my direction. On other occasions, I have 
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frequently noticed the evident blindness of Ducks when they are about to alight 
in the water. 

This scene continued for half an hour. Then I made the conspicuous mistake 
of walking forward, to flush the Ducks. The next morning I waited in an im- 
provised blind on the shore of the pond. A natural growth of low cedars, just 
in the right place, needed little thatching for this purpose. My camera was 
mounted on a tripod in the water, and carefully hidden. Not a duck appeared 
in this particular pond. I was forced to be content with the sketches I had made 
the day before. 


Woodpeckers and June-Bugs 
By A. V, GOODPASTURE, Nashville, Tenn. 


, | SHE Redheaded Woodpecker is one of the best-known of our birds. His 
colors are decided and striking, being sharply defined markings of red, 
black glossed with blue, and white. He is proud of his plumage, and, 

in his gay and frolicsome flights, displays it in the most conspicuous manner. 

He loves our lawn at Dudley, because it is a place of refuge, in whose oaks and 

maples he may flaunt his finery, and rear his young with none to molest or make 

him afraid. 

On July 3, I found a nest a pair.of them had excavated in the dead branch 
of a black-jack that stood beside the walk. They had just completed the process 
of incubation, and were carrying off the broken shells, which they dropped mid- 
flight at a safe distance from the nest. I witnessed their arduous labor in feeding 
their brood. Every five minutes by the watch, with only slight variations, one 
of them appeared with something in its mouth. Though I had a good glass, 
I could not make out what it brought. The natural food of this Woodpecker 
is insects, their eggs and larve, but they are also fond of fruits and berries in 
their season. While I was sure it was neither of the latter, I could not tell on 
which of the former they were feeding. Following closely their movements, I dis- 
covered this interesting state of facts: 

On the farther margin of the road that passes just outside of the Jawn, there 
is a row of young maples. One of these had been broken off by the storms of 
the preceding winter, leaving a shivered stump some four feet high. When one 
of the Woodpeckers came in, it did not go directly to the nest, but always alighted 
first on this stump, where it hammered away for a time, then proceeded to the 
nest with a shapeless mass in its beak. My glass having failed to disclose their 
object in thus lighting and hammering on the stump before feeding their young, 
I went down to reconnoiter. The place looked like a field hospital after a severe 
engagement. There were wings, and wing-covers, heads and legs strewn around 
the stump in great profusion. Then I understood it all. The stump was their 
meat-block, and they were preparing the food for their young by removing the 
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hard and indigestible parts. They dispatched this work with much dexterity, 
without using their feet to confine the insect; they laid it on the stump, and, with 
the bill alone, succeeded in removing the undesirable parts. 

The kinds of insects whose remains were found there was a study. They 
were almost as gaudy as the Woodpecker himself. A pair of democratic English 
Sparrows were rearing a brood near by. I saw them feed their young a hundred 
times a day, and every time they brought a plain grasshopper, which the neigh- 
boring field supplied in unlimited numbers. But the grasshopper formed an 
insignificant part of the diet of the aristocratic Woodpeckers. Woodpeckers can 
undoubtedly distinguish between colors; they find the ruddiest apple and the 
rosiest peach in the orchard. In like manner, they seem to be attracted by bright- 
colored insects. They prefer beautiful butterflies, silky moths, and brilliant 
beetles. The favorite food of this pair was the June-bug; not the plain brown 
beetle of the northern states, but the beautiful green and gold June-bug of the 
South,—associated in the mind with sultry summer days, and ripe blackberries, 
on which he feeds. He is the delight of the small child, who harnesses him by 
a thread, when he promptly takes to wing and hums and buzzes gloriously at 
the end of his tether. He never sulks nor tires. Sometimes, by a sudden tack, 
he entangles himself in the golden curls of his captor, or wraps his cord around its 
little bare legs. But, free him from his entanglement, give him a gentle swing 
around the head, and he is off again at the circumference of his circle. He is 
unrivaled in the child’s affections, even by the lightning-bug, which he chases 
so gleefully in the twilight of a summer day. 

I found not only the dismembered wing-covers of the June-bug around the 
Woodpecker’s meat-block, but, in a pit on the splintered top of the stump, I 
found a live June-bug. And what a prison he was in! It was a thousand times 
worse than the Black Hole of Calcutta. They had turned him on his back and 
pounded him into a cavity that so exactly fitted him that he could move nothing 
but his legs, which were plying like weaver’s shuttles in the empty air. I always 
found the June-bugs deposited on their backs, and always alive. The next 
maple beyond the stump had a small scar on the side, over which the bark had 
not entirely met, leaving a fissure a little wider at the top than at the bottom. In 
this fissure they had deposited two June-bugs, with their backs to the tree. The 
lower beetle they had forced down into the fissure until they were unable to 
recover him when wanted, and were forced to take him out piecemeal. 

Wishing to see if they would allow their young a berry or a bit of fruit, I 
brought from the orchard and deposited on their stump a peach and a bunch of 
ten blackberries. Next morning the old birds consumed them all for their break- 
fast; but the little ones were not allowed so much as a taste, being strictly confined 
to an insect diet. 


A Successful Failure 


By NORMAN McCLINTOCK, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
With photographs by the author 


EXT to the much-despised English Sparrow, there is possibly no wild 
N bird that has become more domesticated or is better known than the 
familiar little House Wren. Partly depending for protection, as he does, 
upon the smallness of his size, with his consequent ability to squeeze through a 
hole that will block his fighting English foe, the House Wren is able to hold 
his own in the presence of that feathered ragamuffin. So it is that the House 
Wren readily adapts himself to the little box which our loving hands may erect 
for him close to our dwellings. I say “readily adapts,” because I have always 
read and heard that this is the common experience of bird-lovers. Not so mine, 
however. ; 

I think it was about six years ago that the success of my friends with Wren 
boxes, and the many printed references which I had seen at various times as 
to the simplicity of erecting, in a suitable spot, any sort of a receptacle, from a 
fancy and ingeniously designed box to an old tin can, with the assurance of 
success, if the spot be within a Wren zone, led me to build a small house and 
to placard it with signs reading, “'To let, upon the easiest terms; inquire within.” 
At least, I intended the signs should read something like this in the Wren lan- 
guage, but, as you will see, I must have made a serious blunder in my phraseology, 
or in something else. 

My little box was very simply constructed from seasoned wood, with a hole 
of regulation size in the regulation spot, and everything else made and placed 
according to “Hoyle.” The box was attached to a tree-trunk, about ten feet from 
the ground, and was in place some time before the Wrens arrived from the South. 

Since my childhood, not a few years ago, I have lived in the same place, in 
a suburb of Pittsburgh; and I can not remember a season when a pair of Wrens 
did not nest in an old orchard close by our house. To show, by way of a slight 
digression, how every opinion depends upon the point of view, I will say that 
this orchard was never pruned, and, as a consequence, was doubtless regarded 
by Wrens as the best orchard in the neighborhood; although, for the very same 
reason, a good horticulturist would have doubtless pronounced it the poorest 
orchard for miles around. Every spring, the rollicking and bubbling song of 
the male Wren could be heard all day long, day in and day out, through sunshine 
and through rain, as only that little king of optimists can sing. 

Accordingly, I did not consider myself unreasonable to expect, especially 
since this best and poorest of orchards had just been felled by the hand of ad- 
vancing civilization, that my box would be occupied. It wasn’t. However, late 
in the nesting-season of that year, a male Wren visited the box daily for a time, 
and even carried in straws and sticks. I couldn’t understand why, for he appar- 
ently had no mate; at least she never came near the box. 
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The following year I erected a second box on another tree, in a different part 
of the yard, but with no better success. Wrens were evidently nesting in our 
neighbor’s place, about one hundred yards distant, for each year I could hear 
a male singing there from the latter part of April until nearly August. For the 
succeeding three years, I had the same experience, and, although I finally had 
various sizes of boxes and hollowed cocoanut shells all over the yard, I couldn’t 
induce a pair of Wrens to raise a brood. I did, however, succeed in keeping a 
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male Wren constantly singing about the place for several weeks each season, 
which was well worth all my efforts. Finally, in July, 1907, the male Wren, 
which, as in former years, had been playing at housekeeping all by himself, 
was joined by a female. Though late in the nesting season, my hopes rose, and 
then rose higher still when the pair began to carry sticks and straws into the box. 
This was kept up for a few days, when both birds left the premises and were 
not seen again that season. 

My curious experience interested me, and I determined to keep careful notes 
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of my ill-success and write up my failure for the readers of Brrp-Lore, who 
are accustomed only to accounts of success in similar efforts to attract birds. 
But all these intentions and plans of mine were spoiled on May 10, 1908, when 
one of my old boxes actually contained five young Wrens. I did not, however, 
greatly pride myself on this success, or rather failure, because the nesting-site 
in our neighbor’s yard across the street had given way to a new dwelling since 
the preceding summer. 

Of course, I kept careful and detailed notes of everything that transpired 
during the rearing of this brood; yet, I will here purposely omit all the customary 
details regarding feeding, etc., as similar information has so often been written 


THE RETURN FROM THE HUNT 


before about the House Wrens. The information that follows was new to me, 
and I give it because part of it may prove to be both new and of interest. 

In the first place, I was interested in noting the selection of the nesting-box 
by the Wrens. All my cocoanut shells, which were securely suspended by heavy 
wires from the limbs of trees, so as to be cat-proof, were not fancied, and a small- 
sized, old wooden box, on the top of an eight-foot trellis, was chosen. 

The feeding of my young Wrens was done entirely by the female, who drove 
the unwilling male from the nesting-site the second or third day after the young 
were hatched. Several times during the first two days following incubation, the 
male appeared at the box with food for his offspring. However, these efforts 
were not acceptable to her ladyship, who severely scolded her consort each time 
he thus appeared. For a day or two after this, the banished male could be heard 
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singing from a distant tree, and then he disappeared entirely from the premises 
until the young were ready to leave their box, some two weeks later. Two days 
before the departure of the young from the box, the father returned, and was 
seen to carry a horse-hair into the box, though the latter was filled to overflowing 
with five fully fledged young. The day after the young left the nest, the male, 
singing constantly, remained about the box all day, and spent some time tearing 
down the old nest and flinging horse-hair, fine stripped bark and small twigs 
to the ground. These actions indicated that the male, who took no more part 
in caring for the young after they left the nest than he had done before, possessed 
the nest-building instinct at an ineffectual time, and when it was absent in the 
female. Now, if these facts can be taken as a criterion for the actions of other 
individual House Wrens, they may readily explain the presence in former years,, 
of nest-building single males, which had been similarly banished by females 
with broods elsewhere in the neighborhood. On the other hand, the single males 
mentioned may have been simply bachelors disappointed in love. May there 
not also be a possible connection between this curiously persistent nest-building 
instinct of the male House Wren and the instinct which impels his first cousin, the 
Long-billed Marsh Wren, to construct several complete nests, though occupy- 
ing but one? 

The return of the nest-building impulse to the female Wren, preparatory 
to her raising a second brood, also interested me. At first the expression of this 
instinct was confined to late evening twilight, after the female had finished her 
day’s toil in feeding the young. I first observed this love-making the second 
evening after the young left the box. I again observed it on the fifth evening. The 
corresponding early morning hours may also have been employed in love-making, 
but I was not then on watch. During much of the time throughout the eighth 
day, the parents were together, and on the ninth day the female had entirely 
abandoned the young, and thereafter devoted all her time to the raising of her 
second brood. 

In the feeding of the young, I was puzzled for some time to name a shiny, 
blue, berry-like object, which was occasionally administered. These objects 
proved to be blue-bottle flies, stripped of their legs and wings. However, these 
flies were more often given intact. 

Another incident in the feeding of the young apparently demonstrated that 
a Wren, like many human mothers, may make a mistake in the selection of food. 
I one day noticed a young Wren disgorge food from the box hole. An examina- 
tion of the substance disclosed an old dried-up snail shell, about one-half inch 
in diameter and too large to serve for even grinding purposes. 

In the disposition of the young’s excrement, which my records show to have 
been about one-third of the number of feedings, the excrement was always carried 
up into a neighboring tree, and, whenever I could see its final disposition, was 
laid on a limb, and not dropped to the ground. 

I was greatly interested in comparing the length of time between the hatching 
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of the young Wrens and their departure from the nest with the similar time re- 
quired in the rearing of a brood of Hermit Thrushes, studied by me the pre- 
ceding year in northern Michigan. As the Hermit Thrush is strictly a ground- 
nesting bird, the dangers to its young must be far greater than the dangers 
met by immature House Wrens, which are raised under cover and off the ground. 
Consequently, it is not surprising that nature should have had the young Thrushes 
ready to leave their nest ten days after hatching, and should have kept the young 
Wrens in their box for sixteen days. The difference in the relative development 
of the two broods, upon deserting their nests, was very marked. The young 
Hermits could scarcely fly at all, and depended upon the thick underbrush for 
protection; whereas, all the young Wrens, except one weakling, could fly a num- 
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ber of yards from the first, while, on the day after their departure, they apparently 
could fly at will, and in general appearance and actions differed but little from 
their parents. Thus, these Wrens were much better equipped than the Thrushes 
for the struggle for existence. 

Throughout the nesting period, and for several days thereafter, I carefully 
watched the relation between the Wren family and the multitudinous English 
Sparrows that were ever present. The Sparrows bothered the parent Wrens 
by constantly dogging their every footstep, or perhaps I should say wing-beat. 
Upon one occasion, a Sparrow grabbed the female Wren by the tail, just as the 
Wren darted into her box, with its sparrow-proof hole. Although I have an 
intense hatred for the English Sparrow, yet I must give the devil his due, and say 
that I never saw a Sparrow offer to injure a young Wren. The former followed 
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the latter about out of an apparently never-satisfied curiosity. I even saw one 
inexperienced little Wren, at the end of a short flight, try to alight on the back 
of a Sparrow, which simply hopped to one side. From my observations of the 
attitude of Sparrows toward immature song birds of the various species about 
our neighborhood, it seems to me to be Sparrow etiquette not to attack young 
birds of any kind. 


HAWK’S CHALLENGE 


Winter or Summer, what care I >— 
The tilled or the untilled plain ? 

My lot is cast in the blue abyss, 
And the lordly sun’s domain. 

Over the broad champaign I float, 
And over the sparkling sea; 

I mount at will to the peak of heaven, 
And rejoice that I am free. 
Ko, keeo, kilio, keeo! 
I exult that I am free! 


Like a bolt I plunge to the land outspread, 
From the desert realm of air, 
To dip my beak in the hot, red blood 
Of my little earth-brother there; 
I pounce, I seize, and I tear,—why not ? 
For the law is aye the same; : 
And storm and battle, pillage and wrack 
Are all a part of the game. 
Ko, keeo, kilio, keeo! 
They are all a part of the game. 


Ko, kileo, ye groundlings born, 
Of the tribes that reap and sow,— 
Blessing and ban to me are one, . 
As up and aloft I go! 
There are quaking hearts below, I ween, 
For this black shape in the sky; 
For the Hawk’s breed has a Hawk’s blood, 
And a Hawk of the Hawks am I. 
Ko, keeo, kileo, keeo! 
A Hawk of the Hawks am I! 
—Dora Read Goodale 
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Hawks Hunting 


By WILLIAM COGSWELL CLARKE, New York City 


ANY years ago, I happened to see a Hawk catch an English Sparrow. 
The driven Sparrow dashed into a wire fence a few feet from where 


I stood, and the Hawk simply picked the bird off the netting. The 
business-like manner of the Hawk and the helplessness of the Sparrow, as if the 
occurrence were predestined, made a vivid impression on my mind. Though 
I have seen many parts of such a tragedy since, I have not seen the whole repeated 
until last summer, when I twice witnessed how birds of certain families are 
captured by Hawks. 

Late in August, a male Marsh Hawk, apparently hunting as usual for mice, 
flapped slowly over the meadows of the Housatonic valley, in northern Con- 
necticut. As he passed me, I casually noted his snow-white rump, definitely 
confirming his identity. As the big bird wheeled, thirty feet in the air, across 
a field of fresh rye stubble, several little Chipping Sparrows scattered in haste 
from beneath him. I saw the Hawk mount a little and stop, then deliberately 
drop for a moment into the stubble. When he passed us, neither my companion 
nor myself could see that he carried anything in his talons. We both thought 
he had missed what he had tried for. We were surprised, therefore, to see him 
alight in the field a short distance away, and tear at something he held in his 
claws. I ran over to the spot as soon as he flew away, which was within two 
minutes after he lit, and found two or three wing and a few breast feathers, all 
that remained of a Chipping Sparrow, which, not over four minutes before, 
had been eating weed seeds with its summer companions. The Hawk was still 
in sight, flapping over the fields, his appetite apparently unsatisfied. When 
I came back to my companion, the Sparrows that had been frightened away had 
returned, and were again eating weed seeds, as if the whole thing were a matter 
of course. 

In early September, I stood on a roadside in Sandwich, New Hampshire, 
when suddenly a Cooper’s Hawk, flying with great speed, darted obliquely in 
my direction. Just as it reached me, it dived into the further side of a clump of 
alder bushes and hurled itself through the dense mass of branches. I saw then 
for the first time a Song Sparrow which, followed by the Hawk, flew out of the 
bushes; both dropped into the grass beside me. The Hawk, a never-to-be-for- 
gotten picture, with its big tail marked with black bars, stood sidewise, anxiously 
looking for the Sparrow, when it saw me. I sprang forward to save the Sparrow, 
and the Hawk took a hurried departure. The Sparrow was wedged in the grass, 
with one wing outstretched, and her head tucked out of sight in an attempt to 
hide. I picked up the Sparrow, which was entirely passive and unresisting. 
For several minutes it gasped for breath, while I held it in my hand with no re- 
straint, but, finally, realizing that its turn had not yet come, it struggled to be 
free, and, when released, flew off with great speed. If I had not been at hand, 
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presumably, the Hawk would have looked around at its leisure, and picked up 
the Sparrow as simply as I did. 

Hawks, if they can get within a certain distance of their victims without 
being seen, can catch those birds that live near the ground and are not naturally 
endowed with great powers of flight. These birds either sit still, paralyzed with 
fear, or are driven so hard by the Hawk that they soon try to hide, and thus 
fall easy victims. 

I have seen a Barn Swallow chase and tease a Cooper’s Hawk. Both birds acted 
as if there were a mutual understanding. The Swallow knew that it was a better 
flier and better dodger than the Hawk, and the latter “acknowledged the corn.” 
On the other hand, it is well known that the Peregrine Falcon, or Duck Hawk, 
can overtake and catch a Mallard Duck in open flight—a bird of great speed, 
but with practically no dodging ability. 

In the case of the Cooper’s Hawk, the Sparrow, with wing outstretched and 
head in the grass, helplessly attempted to hide. When the Marsh Hawk caught 
the Chippie, the Hawk must have been seen by the Chippie’s companions, 
because they flew away. It would seem, therefore, that the bird which was caught 
either did not see the Hawk until picked up, or else crouched down when the 
Hawk appeared and awaited its fate. 


Two Warbler Photographs 


By ALBERT MORGAN, W. Hartford, Conn. 
With photographs by the author 


N a locality near the Rhode Island coast, where the cedars were beautiful 
| with pendent Usnea moss, it was my great pleasure to make the acquaintance 
of a Warbler, in its haunts, which, uniil June, 1908, was only familiar to 

me as a migrant. 

The Parula Warbler, with his busy song of wheezy quality, was in evidence 
everywhere, scouring the blackberry and huckleberry bushes in search of larve. 
The male bird hunted for the patient female sitting upon the eggs or brooding 
the very young, or both male and female went in quest of food for the hungry 
family with ever-opening mouths. 

Only those who more fully appreciate the bright flitting gems of nature know 
with what a thrill of genuine pleasure a new nest is added to the list of those 
already found. Two years before, in August, an old deserted nest was noted, 
and a great desire to visit the locality in the nesting season came over me, and 
my hope was realized in the year 1908. 

We were enjoying the exhilarations of camp-life, and occasionally a Parula 
would alight upon the tent rope, where we had the best view of it. The accom- 
panying picture but poorly depicts the picturesqueness of the nesting-site pointed 
out to me by the property-owner, who was a retired business man, and alive to 
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the wealth of nature’s realm as revealed in his holdings of hill, vale, brooks, 
springs, thickets, rocks and cedars. 

To get nearer my subject, a more ideal opportunity to make photographs of 
a Parula’s nest and occupants never presented itself, perhaps, to any one. The 
beard of moss was most luxuriant, and afforded a quantity of material which 
needed but few additions when the nest was shaped. A nest containing sevem 
eggs is, I presume, a rarity, and I could hardly believe I had found one until 
the moss was lightly pressed aside and the little speckled objects counted. The 
next day they were hatched, or at least some of them. Fear that I would disturb 


PARULA WARBLER APPROACHING ITS NEST 


the tranquillity of the home made me timid about being too exatt or scientific 
at this time. However, the next day, there appeared hungry mouths to feed, 
and the parent birds were now going and coming every three to five minutes 
in the morning. Photographs were made from a blind of three small cedars, 
fastened at the top and spread, tepee fashion, within four feet of the nest. Although 
showing signs of fear, at times, the parent birds went to the nest without much 
hesitancy. First a sharp chip was heard, then the bird appeared upon the stone 
wall in rear of the site, occasionally withdrawing to look at the blind, and at me 
with my slouch hat, only partially concealed behind the cedars. Plates developed 
every night gave room for improvement, and a last trial was to be made the 
day before the camp was left, but my disappointment was great when the nest 
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was found deserted. Although a severe thunder- and rain-storm was responsible 
for the destruction of another nest under observation, the complete disappear- 
ance of all the young from the nest shown in the photograph points to theft. 
Perhaps the red squirrel observed high up in one of the big cedars (over four 
feet in circumference) was watching me, and later yielded to the desire to destroy. 

Not far from the home of the Parula, upon a hillside dotted with small cedars, 
a nest of Black-throated Green Warblers was found one and one-half feet from 
the ground, in a small cedar. After waiting about half an hour in the hot sun for 
the parent birds to alight near the nest, it was decided that it was useless to stay 
longer, for the old birds were reluctant to appreach. If the family of the Black- 
throats had been younger, the parents would doubtless have shown more bravery. 
As it was, the young were about ready to leave, and, being slightly disturbed, 
they tambled out of the nest, and this was the signal for the mother bird to flutter 
close to me and drop upon the ground, feigning injury to wings or leg, at the 
same time spreading the tail feathers wide, showing the outer white ones. It 
was then that I noticed she invariably lighted upon a small cedar opposite, and 
within seven feet of the nesting-site. This gave me an opportunity to focus upon 
her, with the light from a more favorable direction. 

While the commotion in the Black-throat family was at its height, a splendid 
chance was afforded me of witnessing what appeared to be a flirtation between 
two Towhees; and, during the maneuvers, the beauty of the birds was strik- 
ingly displayed and the flashes of black, white and brown seemed brilliant as 
they fluttered upon a large gray mossy green rock, and then disappeared again 
in the tangle of briers. 

A Prairie Warbler was also attracted by the clatter of voices, and, after adding 
a few of his alarm notes, soared high in the air, and came down in a series of 
tumbling flights into a bull-brier thicket over the brow of the hill. In the mean- 
time, I was able to make three pictures of the Black-throated Green Warbler, 
one of which is presented here. 


BLACK-THROATED GREEN WARBLER 
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The Hanging Home in the Oak Tree 


By HARRIET WILLIAMS MYERS. Los Angeles, Cal, 
With a photograph by the author 


N the morning of February 19, 1908, I 
() heard the sharp call of the California 
Bush-tit in my yard, and, hurrying to 
the door, was in time to see one of these tiny 
birds flying from a tree, his mouth full of cottony- 
looking material. It was.as I had supposed,— 
housekeeping time had begun for the Tit family, 
as it already had for many another of the feathered 
tribe. 

In the same block with my home grew a mag- 
nificent live-oak tree. Hither the little Bush-tit 
bore his cottony mouthful, and hither, also, I 
went, anxious to see just where in the big tree 
the long pendent nest which these midgets build 
was being hung. 

I found the birds, for there were two of them 
in the tree, carrying lining material into a nest 
which seemed almost completed. It swung— 
some ten inches long—on a branch about fifteen 
feet from the ground, that hung almost over the 
sidewalk, where any one so desiring might easily 
see it. And yet, I doubt if any one, save those 
I told about it, ever saw the nest; so well did it 
blend with the gray bark of the twigs to which 
it was fastened. 

-_ , ’ Only the year before, I had watched the raising 
BUSH-TITS’ NEST of a brood of Tits in this same tree; and I felt sure, 
as I watched this nest, that it was the selfsame one of the year before, and that 
the birds were only re-lining it. Such a stupendous task as it proved to be, and 
how the little midgets did work! 

The birds themselves are about four inches long, having chubby gray-brown 
bodies, with long tails of the same hue, and being so much alike that it is almost 
impossible to tell them apart. 

The morning on which I first found the birds at work I was unable to stay 
long at the tree; but two days later, in three-quarters of an hour spent at the nest, 
they made twenty-six trips to it, the shortest interval being one-half minute; 
the longest, six minutes. Both of them worked. Just which did the most it 
was hard to say; often one followed immediately after the other, thus enabling 
me to come to the conclusion that the work was very equally divided. 
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I imagined that I could tell the male and the female apart by their actions, 
These small birds usually utter their call-notes—a bell-like tinkle—as they 
forage, and this was kept up in their building. Their coming and going was 
always heralded by it. It seemed to me that, though their note was the same, 
there was a difference in the intensity of the two calls. One bird came with a 
noisy bustle into the tree, proclaiming his presence in no uncertain way. Such 
an important little busybody as he was! He was bringing building material 
for his nest, and he wanted everybody to know it. I use the masculine gender 
in describing this bird, because, the year before, when I had watched them 
nesting, I had found that the noisy one was the male,—the female slipping 
quietly out from the nest, and as quietly going to it. Of these builders, one little 
Tit was much more quiet than the other, and this bird I took to be the female. 

The material brought was sometimes so small that it was hard to tell just 
what it might be. At other times their mouths were crammed full of cotton, and 
cottony-looking material. I have seen them pull at an old rope, raveling out 
the material in little tufts, which they carried away. I have heard, too, of their 
pulling the wool off a Navajo blanket that was being aired on the clothes-line. 
The outside of the nest was made of fine material felted together, bits of paper, 
strings, cloth, fine grasses, and oak tassels being woven into the outside. Some- 
times, when the noisy bird came, he seemed to have nothing in his mouth; but, 
going to the opening of the nest, which was a small, round hole near the top, he 
would pull off some of the outside material and place it inside, and then fly 
away, giving his jovial ‘tsi, tsip.’ 

For more than a month I watched these little birds putting the finishing 
touches into their home. I wondered if nest-building was like house-building,— 
the outside of the structure going up with a rush, and, when looking completed, 
being only well begun. 

On Saturday afternoon, March 21, at 2.30 o’clock, I found both birds busy 
in the tree. In five minutes, one bird, presumably the female, went into the 
nest and stayed, while the other foraged noisily for a short time, then flew away. 
Seven minutes later the male returned, and the female joined him. Three minutes 
later one bird went in with cottony-looking material, coming right out again. 
This building after brooding has begun is a habit of these tiny birds. Eleven 
minutes after the female left the nest, she returned, and nine minutes later, when 
I left, was still there. 

In watching the nest the year before, I found that that female—as this one— 
came out and joined her mate, foraging for herself rather than being fed by 
him, as I have read is sometimes the case with these birds. Never did I see the 
male go into the nest after brooding had begun, unless, perchance, it were he 
who carried in the building material. The nearest approach to his doing so was 
a rather amusing attempt, one evening. At 5.15 I was at the tree. All was quiet 
at the nest, but one Tit was about in the tree. At 5.45 a bird came noisily to the 
nest, going to the opening, then flying away. Soon he came back and started 
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to go into the nest, but hastily backed out, and into the tree. At 6.03 he again 
went to the nest and was very noisy and insistent. I hardly knew what to make 
of his actions, but when, in two minutes more, the female popped out of the nest, 
I knew that all this noise and fuss was being made by the little male in an effort 
to get his little spouse to join him in the tree. For ten minutes Madam was away, 
then she returned to her duties, and I do not believe that even an irate mate 
could get her off those eggs again that night. 

When two weeks of this brooding by the female had elapsed, I went to the 
nest, expecting to see both birds busy feeding. From my observations the year 
before, I knew that no time was spent in loafing about after the nestlings were 
hatched. I have one feeding record of thirty-five times in one hour; another 
time the two birds fed forty-seven times in sixty minutes,—the shortest interval » 
being one-half minute; the longest, five and one-half minutes. 

You can, perhaps, imagine my surprise when I found that the Tits were 
taking more building material into the nest, instead of food. What could it mean ? 
This was April 5. Two days later the pair were still carrying in building material, 
making it evident to the observer, as plainly as if they had been able to tell it, 
that there were no young in the nest. 

On the morning of the ninth, word came to me that the magnificent oak 
where the nest hung was to be trimmed up, necessitating the cutting off of the 
branch bearing the nest. I had worked hard to prevent the entire tree being 
cut down to make room for a cottage, and, though I had succeeded in saving 
the tree, the protest against trimming all the grace and beauty out of it had been 
of no avail,—and so the nest had to come down. For a day I left it hanging in 
my yard, hoping that the birds might come over, as they had been doing almost 
daily, and so resume family affairs; but, when they did not, I took it down and 
opened it for investigation. I found two small pinkish eggs, that were laid about 
three inches below the opening. It was evident that they were newly laid. Prob- 
ably, had the nest been unmolested, more would have been added, since these 
birds lay as many as nine eggs in one brood. I had felt, when I found the birds 
carrying material into the nest instead of food, that probably, the eggs not hatch- 
ing, they had covered them over and gone to laying more. By searching among 
the feathers, some two inches farther down, I found that my surmise was right. 
There, so completely hidden, that for some time I failed to find them, lay two 
more eggs, these two lacking the pink tint of the unbrooded eggs. I also found 
that I was right as to this being a last year’s nest. Still down below the old eggs, 
nearly at the bottom of the nest, there was a layer of material having particles 
of an old egg and shells, plainly showing that a brood had been hatched there. 

Originally, it had been some seven or eight inches from the opening to the 
bottom of the nest, but the filling-in process had brought the last eggs nearly 
up to the opening. 

It was marvelous, the number and size of feathers that went into the inside 
of that nest. Count them I could not without destroying the nest, but I verily 
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believe that there were hundreds of them, varying from one-fourth of an inch to 
four inches, or as long as the little builders themselves, 

Though my study of this family came to an unhappy ending, later in the 
year I had in my yard a large flock of these birds, at least ten of which were 
nestlings. It was amusing to see the chubby little fellows sitting in rows on a twig, 
hugging close together, as if they feared they might lose each other. 

There were at least three old birds feeding this large family, and I did not 
know just what to make of it. Were there two families joined forces? If not, 
why three old birds feeding? Alas, there are many unsolved questions awaiting 
the student who would delve into bird-lore. 

For three days they were about in my yard, still being fed, and then I lost 
track of them. Bush-tits make almost daily visits to my yard the entire year round, 
but just which particular Bush-tits they are, and whether they are “mine”, 
I, of course, have no way of telling. 


Blue Jay Boarders 


By PAULA J. RITTER 
Illustrated by the author 


r \HE following notes on the habits of Blue Jays are based on the study of 
birds that come to the feeding-shelves in the window of my home situated 
four miles from the Court House in the city of Chicago. If a Blue Jay 

accidentally pushes a nut off the sill he will not hesitate to fly down on the floor, 

and seems to prefer the carpet to the bare wood when walking in the room. 

I find that it is a bad policy to let Jays enter the house, however, for they 
are such fighters among themselves that if one should attempt to fly out of the 
room when another entered, there is always an encounter. In flying around a 
room the Jays always touch the ceiling when flapping their wings, and of course 
always select the highest perch. 

I thought I understood a few of the Jay’s notes, and had decided that “ ¢e-ha- 
ha”’ was a laugh, if a bird could laugh. It always came from the victor of a fight 
in the trees and always brought other birds to witness further fighting. One day, 
however, a Blue Jay went astray in my room and perched over my mantle on 
a fencing mask which was fastened to two crossed foils, and tied with class colors, 
and immediately gave his two college yells, the common “Jay” and what I had 
taken for a sarcastic laugh. He did not seem atraid but kept his perch for fully 
five minutes and kept up his noise. I always draw down the blinds and leave 
just a part of one window open to show the way out. This bird, however, kept 
up his yells. Other Jays came for nuts at the window-sill but paid no attention 
to him and finally he flew out. 

One queer habit of the Jays is in returning food. Sometimes no bird has been 
at the window for ten or fifteen minutes, when one will come and return his two 
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peanuts and take his others instead, or else return a piece of soda cracker and 
take a peanut instead, or again, take a whole peanut and return a kernel, or 
perhaps just return a peanut and retain a kernel in his throat. They never bring 
anything other than that which they have taken, except a lot of sand. Their 
feet are very dirty and besides scratching a window-sill and leaving it covered 
with sand, they soon darken a piece of new wood when they perch on it. 

In summer, Jays are reckless in getting nuts and do not mind my sitting at 
the end of the window, and people moving about the room, either loud talking 
or singing. I took the views I send about three feet from the window, and no 
pretence whatever was made at covering the camera or myself, or my hands. 
The birds do not object to my sitting at the window. Last summer and fall the 
Jays ate about three window-sills’ full of peanuts each morning. That is, I had 
to put out three supplies before they were satisfied; but as the weather got cold 
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either the number of birds or their appetites dropped off and they ate about a 
dozen English walnuts daily. Peanuts were then untouched, both the roasted 
and raw, shelled or whole. 

Some of the Jays imagine they have more privileges than others and drive 
others away, and some, like human beings, allow themselves to be driven away. 
Their rule seems to be “one bird at a time.” It is very seldom that two birds are 
on the sill at the same time unless they are young and being fed. Two birds at 
the same time almost invariably results in a fight. As soon as a bird leaves the 
sill, after he may have tried to make a combination of any two of the nuts, his 
place is instantly taken by another who swoops down and tries to make two of 
the nuts fit his throat, often turning the nuts over back end first, or combining 
other nuts, or returning some previously taken. I have often seen Jays make a 
bee-line for my window from a block away. They seldom eat at the window-sill. A 
Jay will generally eat his first portion in a neighboring elm, and after that wait until 
his mate has her two nuts, and then both fly away together carrying a nut apiece. 


Notes from Field and Stunp 


A Word for the Cowbird 


Mr. Abbott’s interesting article, “A 
Cowbird Nursery,” suggests to me that 
there is occasion for a plea for this feather- 
ed Ishmaelite, against whom so many 
hands are turned. 

It is not that Mr. Abbott is really so 
red-handed. He destroys Cowbird eggs 
without any qualms of conscience; and 
early in the morning he resolves to put 
an end to the little murderer and menace 
to the welfare of birddom. Then, with 
malice in his heart, he takes another 
picture of the voracious fledgeling, goes 
to breakfast, and—manages to let the 
young monster get away! 

Mr. Abbott takes good pictures, but 
he would be a failure as exterminator of 
Cowbirds. Molothrus is wary, but he 
could hardly find safer place than the 
pastures above Rhinebeck. 

It is a curious fact that, while some 
of the writers pass up the Cowbird with 
a lick and a promise, others have given 
much time and thought to this bird’s 
habit of laying in the nests of other birds. 

Cowbirds come high,—two larks for 
a bunting, as Mr. Burroughs puts it,— 
but for a long while I have had a suspicion 
that they are really worth the price. If 
the ability to get there under seemingly 
adverse conditions may be considered a 
point in his favor, then the little walker 
should be allowed to step right up and 
take his place among the really decent 
birds. And his day seems to be coming. 
In several of the states he is protected— 
by class, if not by name. In Missouri he 
has been an outlaw; but, as one of the 
respectable Blackbirds, his disabilities 
were removed by a law that went into 
effect August 16, and, from now, on the 
heavy hand of the Commonwealth will 
be laid upon the man who would do so 
much as crush the alien egg. This is, of 
course, at present mainly on economic 
grounds. May it not be that, along with 
the general uplift, people will come to 


see that birds should be allowed to regu- 
late their social and domestic affairs. 
Is it not just possible that the little Chest- 
nut-sided Warbler did not make such a 
bad botch after all? 

Not many summers ago, I came upon 
a young male Cowbird in a small bush 
by the roadside in a suburb of St. Louis. 
He had left the nest before he could fly,— 
a characteristic of this tribe,—and I re- 
member well his bright eyes and the spirit 
with which he resisted against capture. 
It happened that he was brought up with 
few restrictions; and in a very short time 
he developed into a most interesting pet. 
As his wings grew, he was given on oppor- 
tunity to try them in a small backyard. 
Sometimes he would make extended 
flights, circling high above the house-tops 
and amusing himself in many ways; but 
he seemed to consider it a trick of the 
game to return to the finger from which 
he had taken flight. I have had a number 
of birds, and have observed many others. 
I have read ‘Bob,’ the story of Sidney 
Lanier’s pet Mockingbird. I know the 
pathetic story of the little Scraggles, but 
never have I seen a bird that was quite 
so companionable and happy as Chip. 
He had much curiosity, and a match was 
his undoing. A knoll in one of our city 
parks became his last resting-place. 

There has been not a little discussion 
as to whether the Cowbirds ever depart 
from their parasitic habits. In at least 
one case, it has been reported that in 
confinement they built a nest and reared 
young. It is not a question of veracity, 
for bird-lovers, like fishermen, tell straight 
tales. But, were they Cow Buntings? 
Major Bendire, who made a most ex- 
haustive study of this family, thinks they 
were probably Brewer’s Blackbirds. For 
a long while, I have been on the look- 
out for a pair of the fledgelings, with a 
view to making some investigations along 
these lines. If Mr. Abbott is willing to 
run the risk of being won over, let him 
bring up a Cowbird as a pet. The Cow- 
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birds are all right.—R. J. O’NEAL, 314 
Pine street, St. Louis. 


City Bird-Life 


For the encouragement of any one 
who is longing to become acquainted with 
our native birds, but feels greatly handi- 
capped by residence in the city, I wish to 
give my experience. 

During the winter months, I live in the 
heart of the great city of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
in a section called Stuyvesant Heights, 
which is entirely built up. At the corner 
is a large church, a few steps from which 
is the apartment house in which I live. 
The third floor on the east side of the 
building constitutes my home, and it is 
on a level with the roofs of two small frame 
buildings standing between the church 
and the apartment. 

A small silver maple tree is growing by 
the side of the house, so close that some of 
the branches brush against the east win- 
dow of the dining-room. At the rear of 
the house, the block is made up, for the 
most part, of small, detached houses, 
which date back to a time when this part 
of the city was suburbs,—consequently 
there are numerous large trees both in 
front of the houses and in the yards at 
the back. 

When I first came here to live, which 
is about ten years ago, there was a large 
vine of Virginia creeper running over a 
portion of the church, and other surfaces 
were covered with Japanese ivy. Doubt- 
less, the presence of the trees and the fruit 
of the vines made the locality attractive 
to birds, so that during my residence here 
I have seen from the windows or the house- 
top, or have heard the notes of the follow- 
ing species: Baltimore Oriole, Orchard 
Oriole, Towhee, Catbird, Cuckoo, Chicka- 
dee, Chimney Swift, Fox Sparrow, White- 
throated Sparrow, Chipping Sparrow, 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, Hermit Thrush, 
Wood Thrush, Brown Thrasher, Herring 
Gull, Hummingbird, Junco, Maryland 
Yellow-throat, Magnolia Warbler, Red- 
start, Canadian Warbler, Nighthawk, 
Oven-bird, Phaebe, Wood Pewee, Robin, 
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Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Red-eyed Vireo 
and Scarlet Tanager. 

I have suspected the presence of several 
other species, but could not see the birds 
well enough to positively identify. them, 
or could not with absolute certainty dis- 
tinguish the song. 

One mid-February morning I saw a 
“wedge” of birds proceeding northward, 
which I supposed were Wild Geese, and in 
a nearby street I once saw a Bluebird. 

With the exception of the Gulls, all of 
the birds have been seen during either the 
spring or the fall period of migration. 
My first acquaintance with the Hermit 
Thrush and the Golden-crowned Kinglet 


-was made from my windows here in the 


city. One time a Hermit Thrush calmly 
and deliberately took a bath in a pool of 
water left by recent rain on the roof of 
the adjoining house above referred to, and 
another time one rested for at least twenty 
minutes in the maple tree, not more than 
six feet from the window. 

In this same maple tree I have had 
thrilling glimpses of Kinglets and Warb- 
lers that were almost within reach of the 
hand. It stirs one’s blood strangely to 
hear such a song as that of the Wood 
Thrush (as I did last spring), where ordi- 
narily nothing more musical is heard than 
the chirp of the English Sparrow, the buzz 
of the trolley car and the clang of its bell, 
the rumble and clatter of passing vehicles, 
the harsh shouts of the vender, or the 
persistent clamor of boys at play.— Mary 
F. Day, 658 Monroe street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Birds at Mount St. Gabriel, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


The locality surrounding Saint Gabriel’s 
School, Peekskill, N. Y., is rich in bird 
life. Ninety different kinds of birds were 
identified during the year 1908, within a 
radius of a mile and a half from the school; 
and thirty-one of these are known to have 
nested here. Nests were found belonging 
to Baltimore Orioles (four), Redstarts 
(two), Wood Thrushes (three), Humming- 
birds (three), Chipping Sparrows (four), 
Red-eyed Viroes (three), Robins (twelve), 
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Chickadees (two), Bluebirds (two); also 
one nest each of Orchard Orioles, Flickers, 
House Wrens (in a bird-box), Yellow- 
throated Vireos, Scarlet Tanagers, Cat- 
birds and Wood Pewees. The following 
birds were also here all through the breed- 
ing season, although their nests were not 
actually found: Oven Birds (at least six 
pairs), Red-winged Blackbirds (a colony 
of them about a mile up the Peekskill 
creek), Thrashers (one pair), 
Golden-winged Warblers (two pairs), 
Veery (one pair), Towhees (several pairs), 
Pheebes, a flock of Starlings, Song Spar- 
rows (in numbers), Field Sparrows (in 
numbers), Crows, Goldfinches (in num- 
bers), Swifts (a flock), Kingfishers (one 
or two pairs), and Ruffed Grouse (one 
pair). 

The birds which come to our winter 
feeding stations are: Chickadees, Juncos, 
White-breasted Nuthatches, Downy Wood- 
peckers, Hairy Woodpeckers and Brown 


Brown 


Creepers. 
The following Warblers 
during the spring migration, the dates 


were noted 


given being those on which the birds were 
first seen: Pine Warbler (April 23), Oven 
Bird (April 26), Black and White Creeper 
(April 27), Redstart (April 28), Maryland 
Yellow-Throat (April 28), Worm-eating 
Warbler (April 29), Parula Warbler (May 
2), Chestnut-sided Warbler (May 3), 
Myrtle Warbler (May 4 and probably 
earlier), Black-throated Blue Warbler 
(May 6), Blackburnian Warbler (May 4), 
Northern Water Thrush (May 4), Black- 
throated Green Warbler (May 5), Golden- 
winged Warbler (May 9), Hooded War- 
bler (May 9g), Louisiana Water Thrush 
(May ro), Yellow Palm Warbler (May ro), 
Yellow Summer Warbler (May 10), Mag- 
nolia Warbler (May 15), Yellow-breasted 
Chat (May 16), Canadian Warbler (May 
17), Black-poll Warbler (May 17), Bay- 
breasted Warbler (May all, 
twenty-three kinds. 

A pair of Northern Water Thrushes 
were seen daily during two weeks on the 
edge of a five- 
minutes’ walk from the house. 

A flock of White-throated Sparrows and 


17),—in 


swampy about 


pond, 
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a flock of Ruby-crowned Kinglets linger 
with us for several weeks every spring and 
autumn. 

A flock of Hermit Thrushes passed 
through, April 13, and a flock of Cedar 
Waxwings, May 5s. 

A Green Heron was seen wading in a 
pond almost within sight of the house in 
August. 

Whether from lack of observation, or 
because the return route is slightly dif- 
ferent, we have seen far fewer Warblers 
in the autumn migrations than in the 
spring. Observations have been made 
for four or five years, but data were not 
recorded before last year.—SistER Su- 
PERIOR, St. Gabriel’s School. 


Save the Underbrush 


The ravages of the gypsy moth have been 
so serious in eastern Massachusetts that 
not only all farmers, but many bird-lovers, 
have cut down all of the underbrush on 
their estates. They think it is desirable to 
shave the ground as smooth as the sur- 
face of a mill pond, and apparently con- 
sider it a crime to let two trees stand 
nearer than thirty feet apart. They have 
changed the beautiful woods into lawns, 
dotted with artificial bean-poles, stripped 
of all branches to a height of twenty feet 
above the ground, and left in rows just 
so far apart. These excited people forget 
that they are driving away the birds; for- 
get that they are driving away the greatest 
enemies the injurious insects have. The 
few birds that are left live either in or near 
groves of fir trees, which have not been 
disfigured in the battle against the gypsy 
moths. I therefore urge all the readers of 
Brrp-LorE to save patches of underbrush 
here and there for the birds, and I recom- 
mend that a local ornithologist be con- 
sulted before any number of trees or 
much underbrush be destroyed. To illus- 
trate my point: A gentleman who had a 
few acres of woodland cleared of under- 
brush and several trees happened to select 
a spot which was frequented by the only 
Woodcock that is known to nest within 


miles of here. Had this gentleman tele- 


phoned to one of the Belmont ornitholo- 
gists, he would have been requested to 
spare that particular patch. The evening 
flight song of the American Woodcock, 
which has delighted so many bird-lovers, 
will probably never again be heard in this 
town. Think, before you cut.—SAMUEL 
DowsE RosBins, Bémont, Mass. 


The English Sparrow and Bird-boxes 


A trick of the English Sparrow to drive 
other birds from a bird-box, which is situ- 
ated eighteen feet from one of our windows, 
has been frequently noticed. This box has 
been in position for five years, and has been 
occupied once by Bluebirds and once by 
Wrens. Both of these species every sea- 
son show a desire to nest in it, but no 
sooner does their choice become manifest 
to the English Sparrow than he goes at 
once into the box and, hanging himself 
half-way out, he keeps up his ribald 
demonstrations until the would-be tenants 
leave the vicinity. 
proceedings on his part was observed last 
March, when a Downy Woodpecker was 
searching for food there, and possibly may 
have taken a peep into the box. This 
hostility on the part of the English Spar- 
row might be more easily overlooked if 
he had ever selected this box for a nesting- 
place. As he has never done so, this dog- 
in-the-manger attitude shows his evil dis- 
position. 

Various devices have been tried to keep 
these Sparrows from the other boxes, but 
none have been so effective as that of 
leaving them alone until the incubation 
of their eggs is under way, then the nest 
and eggs are cast out and the door of the 
boxes left open for a few days; after that 
Bluebirds and Wrens have been allowed 
to use them. 

To the dog and the cat is often charged 
the spreading of the infectious germs of 
swine and poultry diseases. While these 
animals have one chance to be such bear- 
ers, the English Sparrow probably is 
guilty a hundred times, in his réle of 
gleaner in the hog-pen and poultry-yard. 
One of our neighbors has been quite suc- 
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cessful, in winter, in killing these Sparrows 
that were roosting under a straw-covered 
shed. This was done by the fumes of 
burning sulphur, which caused the birds 
to drop unconscious, and they were drown- 
ed before they revived. Another person 
has killed them by catching them in a 
mouse-trap of the out-of-sight style. 
Another neighbor had for a year about his 
yard a Screech Owl that kept the Sparrows 
away, and made no disturbance aside from 
flying against moonlight 
nights. Last winter “‘a fool with a gun” 
shot this Owl, and within a month the 
English Sparrows were flocking back to 
that place.—ALTHEA R. SHERMAN, Na- 
tional, Iowa. 


windows on 


Sheltering Wings 


It was a very warm day in May, before 
the trees had put on leaves enough to 
produce any shade, and the young Robins 
in their nest in a woodbine, on my porch 
were exposed to the direct. rays of the sun. 
The untimely heat became a burden, even 
to us, and the little birds soon began to 
suffer, as they showed by panting and open 
mouths, even drooping their heads over 
the side of the nest. The parents were 
evidently distressed by the’ little ones’ 
condition, and flew about much excited, 
seemingly not knowing what to do; but 
it was as evident that they knew the cause 
of the suffering, and finally they literally 
threw themselves into the breach. For 
one of the birds took its place on the edge 
of the nest and stretched out its wings 
in such a way as to screen the young ones 
from the sun. When it became exhausted 
from holding its wings in this unnatural 
position, it left, and the other took its 
place. Thus taking turns, they sheltered 
the nest for several hours, while we watched 
this exhibition of parental love and. en- 
durance.—M. L. Davis, Blue Point, L. I. 

{It is not unusual for birds to shelter 
their young with spread wings from the 
rain as well as from the sun. See, for 
example, Mr. Abbott’s photograph of a 
Chestnut-sided Warbler in this position, 
in the last issue of Brrp-LorRE.—ED.]} 
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DorotHy BrRooKe’s ScHoot Days. B 
FRANCES CAMPBELL SPARHAWK. Wit 
illustrations by Frank T. Merrill. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
1909. 8vo. 358 pages. 

Dorothy Brooke is a type of a lovable 
school girl with a heart large enough to 
take in not only her schoolmates, but also 
the birds. Her championship of her bird 
friends is a fine example for every Ameri- 
can school child. The story is one that 
should be in every school library. No 
mother need fear to place the book in her 
daughter’s hands, who, if she adopts the 
motto of Dorothy Brooke, can not fail 
to become a good woman. 

Books of this character are good reading 
for the young folks —W. D. 


THE Brrps OF ILLINOIS AND WISCONSIN. 
By CuHartes B. Cory, Curator of De 
partment of Zodlogy. Field Museum of 
Natural History. Publication 131. Zod- 
logical Series. Vo!. IX. Chicago, U. S. 
A., 1909. 4 to 764 pages. 

According to the preface, “the present 
work includes, as far as known, all species 
and subspecies of birds which occur in 
Illinois and Wisconsin, the total number 
being 398, ‘with’ descriptions of their 
various plumages, nests and eggs, and 
geographical distribution, together with 
more or less brief biographical notes con- 
cerning them.”” The work is, therefore, a 
complete manual of the birds of the two 
states. 

The illustrated keys are very compre- 
hensive, occupying the first 274 pages. 
There is also a key to the eggs of the 
breeding species and a bibliography of 
eleven pages. 

The occurrence of so large a number of 
birds, 400 species and sub-species, in 
these two states, is due to a combination 
of favorable circumstances. The proxim- 
ity of the Great Lakes results in the pres- 
ence of many aquatic species ordinarily 
absent from inland localities. The oc- 
. currence of many western species is another 
element. The five characteristic Mississippi 
valley species—Yellow-headed Black-bird 
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Western Meadowlark, Lark Sparrow, 
Clay-colored Sparrow and Bell’s Vireo are 
more or less common breeding birds in 
at least parts of the area, and constitute 
the only important’ difference between 
the avifauna of these states and those 
of the Atlantic border. In addition to 
these, there are 35 or 40 distinctly western 
species that occur as stragglers. The 700 
miles between the northern and southern 
boundaries of the region results in great 
differences between the bird faunas of 
the two extremes, and, while some boreal 
species have been recorded only from 
northern Wisconsin, a much larger num- 
ber of typically southern species are known 
only from Illinois. 

The numerous illustrations—the ma- 
jority borrowed from various sources, but 
a few, apparently, made especially for 
the present work—are of very unequal 
merit. Many of the wood-cuts of heads 
are lacking both in character and in artis- 
tic quality, and are unworthy of a work 
of such value. The half-tones, while 
more satisfactory, are, in some cases, 
marred by slight inaccuracies. Thus, the 
tarsus of the Man-o’-War Bird is repre- 
sented as wholly devoid of feathers, and 
the small hind-toe of the Avocet is re- 
markably elevated. An excellent feature 
is the representation on one plate of re- 
lated species, such as the various Owls 
and the Woodpeckers, to show their 
relative size. 

A few errors have inevitably crept in. 
The head of the Long-billed Marsh Wren 
does duty for Nelson’s Sharp-tailed 
Sparrow, on page 197; the figure of the 
Cooper’s Hawk on page 461, is actually 
the Broad-winged Hawk, and the latter 
species, following the error of the Check- 
List, is located in the sub-genus Tachy- 
triorchis. A number of sub-genera are 
omitted, apparently unintentionally, as 
under Marila, Sterna and Pelecanus. 

Only the typical sub-species of the 
Parula Warbler, Compsothlypis Ameri- 
cana, is given; but usne@ is the form found 
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in Wisconsin, and probably also in Illi- 
nois, although a specimen of Americana 
has been recorded from the southern part 
of the latter state. 

These slips are mere details, however, 
and do not detract materially from the 
general excellence of the work, which 
has evidently been carefully done, and 
will be a very useful handbook to the 
students of Illinois and Wisconsin birds. 
—W. DEW. M. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Aux.—‘The Auk’ for July opens 
with a suggestive paper by Spencer 
Trotter on ‘The Geological and Geo- 
graphical Relations of the Land-Bird 
Fauna of Northeastern America.’ Charles 
W. Townsend presents an_ interesting 
synopsis of our knowledge concerning 
‘The Use of the Wings and Feet by Diving 
Birds,’ and also a summary of recent 
occurrences of the Carolina Wren in New 
England, where this bird is becoming 
increasingly common. Charles W. Rich- 
mond completes his ‘Reprint of the Orni- 
thological Writings of C. S. Rafinesque,’ 
begun in the preceding issue, and of his- 
torical interest also is ‘Some Original 
Manuscript Relating to the History of 
Townsend’s Bunting,’ contributed by 
Ruthven Deane, to whom we are indebted 
for so many valuable papers of this char- 
acter. A. H. Felger writes at some length 
of the water birds of portions of Weld, 
Morgan and Adams counties, Colorado; 
Walter P. Taylor records the capture, at 
Nicasio, California, of a Hummingbird 
of the Selasphorus ‘floresii’ type, believed 
to be a hybrid between S. alleni and 
Calypte anna, and comments pertinently 
on the ‘Weight of Generic Characters in 
the Trochilidz.’ 

The ‘Fifteenth Supplement to the 
American Ornithologists’ Union Check- 
List of North American Birds’ is the 
final report of the A. O. U. Committee 
before the publication of the revised 
edition of the Check-List, which will 
probably appear during the coming win- 
ter. Of special interest to readers of BrrD- 
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Lore will be the changes which have been 
made in the common names of our birds, 
and we therefore reprint that section of 
the report in full, as follows: “In addition 
to the list of changes given below, it was 
decided to omit ‘American’ as a part 
of a vernacular name, and to add ‘Euro- 
pean’ where necessary. Also, to abandon 
the adjectival form of geographical 
ea es 


LIST OF NAMES 
NEW 


OLD 
St. Domingo Grebe Mexican Grebe 
Dark-bodied Shearwater Sooty Shearwater 


Stormy Petrel Storm Petrel 
Tropic Bird Tropic-bird 
Anhinga Water-Turkey 
Man-o’-War Bird Man-o’-war-bird 
Widgeon . European Widgeon 
Steller’s Duck Steller’s Eider 


Snow Goose 
Ross’s Goose 


Lesser Snow Goose 
Ross’ Snow Goose 


White-bellied Brant Brant 
Whooping Swan Whooper Swan 
European Blue Heron European Heron 
Snowy Heron Snowy Egret 


Greater Snipe Great re 
Bartramian Sandpiper Upland Plover 


Ring Plover Ringed Plover 

Little Ring Plover Little Ringed Plover 
Surf-Bird Surf-bird 

Partridge Quail, in Nos. 292-296 
Canada Grouse Spruce Partridge 
Prairie Hen Prairie Chicken 

Sage Grouse Sage Hen 

Florida Wild Turkey Florida Turke 

Black Merlin Black Pigeon Hawk 
Richardson’s Merlin Richardson’s Pigeon 


Hawk 
Green-crested Flycatcher Acadian Flycatcher 
American Raven (No. 


486) 
Bicolored Blackbird 
Tricolored Blackbird 
House Finch 
Leucosticte (Nos. 523- 


Western Raven 
Bicolored Red-wing 
Tricolored Red-wing 
California Linnet 


526) Rosy Finch 
Snowflake (Nos. 534- 
535) Snow panting 
Sandwich Sparrow Aleutian avannah 
Sparrow. 


Savanna me wy Savannah Sparrow 
Bryant’s Marsh x meee Bryant’s Sparrow 
Belding’s Marsh Sparrow Belding’s yy 
Townsend’s Sparrow #Townsend’s Fox Spar- 
row, and the word 
‘Fox’ is added in the 
names of all the sub- 
species of No. 585. 
Western Tanager 
Western House Wren 
Turner’s Chickadee Yukon Chickadee 
Wilson’s Thrush Veery. 


“The word ‘Bewicks’ is to be omitted 
from all the sub-species under No. 719, 
except the first. 

*Named from the city of Savannah. 


Louisiana Tanager 
Parkman’s Wren 
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““Ridgway’s vernacular names, in 
‘Birds of North and Middle America,’ 
are adapted for the species and sub-species 
of Chamea. ‘Macgilliway’s Warbler’ is 


not changed to ‘Tolmie’s Warbler.’ ’— 
F. M. C. 


THE Conpor.—Of the eight principal 
papers in the May number of ‘The Con- 
dor,’ three treat of nesting habits. Hanna 
reports the finding of a nest and eggs of 
the White-throated Swift, in May, 1908, 
in an old quarry on Slover mountain, near 
Colton, California; Silloway tells of find- 
ing the nests of the Long-billed Curlew and 
Short-eared Owl in Montana; and Rock- 
well describes ‘The Use of Magpies’ 
Nests by Other Birds.’ The Long-eared 
Owl, Western Horned Owl, Screech Owl, 
Sharp-shinned Hawk, Dove and English 
Sparrow are mentioned as species known 
to utilize abandoned nests of the Magpie 
as nesting-sites. In a brief but interesting 
article, Gifford gives notes on two pairs of 
Mourning Doves which bred in captivity, 
and incidentally indicates that the period 
of incubation is fourteen days. The chief 
point of interest in Tyler’s ‘Notes from 
the the 
Spotted Owl (Syrnium occidentale), near 
Elovis, on March g, 1908. In a short, 
illustrated Ray describes the 
‘Passing of the Pedro Island Seabird 
Rookery,’ in San Mateo county, Cali- 


Fresno County,’ is record of 


article, 


fornia, where eight species of birds still 
breed in greatly diminished numbers. 
An ‘ Ornithological Trip to Los Coronadas 
Islands, Mexico,’ is described by Wright, 
who adds notes on twenty-two species 
of birds found on the islands in June, 
1908. 

Preston’s brief article on ‘The Swarm- 
ing of the Ruby-crowned Kinglet,’ and 
an editorial note on (here styled 
*‘Cherisht Pets’) have an ‘unlookt for’ in- 
terest ‘attacht’ to them by having their 
verbs ‘clipt.’ Heretofore the appearance 
of ‘The Condor’ has been marred by a 
few bob-tailed words, like ‘altho,’ ‘thru’ 
and ‘thoroly.’ Now the editor, in a frenzy 
of simplified spelling, has attacked about 
twenty chiefly those ending in 


cats 


verbs, 
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h, k, p, and s. The innovation might be 
less objectionable if it were accompanied 
by consistency, but it seems to have been 
applied only in spots. Judged by the stan- 
dard of the pages above mentioned, another 
page contains at least half a dozen typo- 
graphical errors. A more serious diffi- 
culty is the mutilation of names of certain 
species, which will probably soon follow. 
The use of the forms ‘hatcht,’ ‘lockt,’ 
‘hopt,’ etc., necessarily means the adop- 
tion of such names as ‘Scorcht Horned 
Lark,’ ‘Russet-backt Thrush,’ ‘Black- 
capt Vireo’ and ‘Sharp-shint Hawk.’ In 
fact, the ‘Olive-backt Thrush’ is formally 
introduced in abbreviated form in this 
number.—T. S. P. 


THE Witson BULLETIN.—The June, 
1908, number of this long-established pub- 
lication opens with an illustrated paper on 
‘June Birds of the Washington Coast,’ by 
Lynd Jones. F. L. Burns contributes the 
second of his Alexander Wilson ‘series, 
‘The Mystery of the Small-headed Fly- 
catcher,’ and there is a large instalment 
of Taverner and Swales’ valuable paper 
on ‘The Birds of Pt. Pelee.’ In the Sep- 
tember issue this paper is completed, and 


Burns contributes another paper on 
Wilson, while there are various local 
notes. 


For December, we have ‘The Making 
of the American Ornithology,’ from F. L. 
Burns. Adrian Larson gives a list of 
October birds of Wall Lake, S. D.; P. A. 
Taverner contributes his 1908 bird notes 
in southeastern Michigan, and Lynd Jones 
presents another instalment of ‘The June 
Birds of Washington.’ Dr. Shufeldt has 
a note on the nest of the Mississippi Kite, 
and the usual Ohio notes complete the 
issue. 

The March, 1909, number contains 
another Wilson article by Burns, and an 
instalment of Jones’ ‘ June Birds of Wash- 
ington.’ B. H. B. also writes of the Barn 
Owl in Ohio, and there is an interesting 
series of observations by students of Ohio 
University who watched nests of young 
birds during an entire day, noting the 
number of visits made by the parents, etc. 
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For June, Lynd Jones contributes an 
extended paper on ‘The Birds of Cedar 
Point, Ohio,’ while an illustrated paper by 
the same author, in conjunction with W. 
F. Henninger, treats of the Falcons of 
North America. Dr. R. W. Shufeldt con- 
tributes ‘Some Washington Bird Notes;’ 
W. F. Henninger, ‘Spring Migration in 
Middle Western Ohio,’ and W. E. Saund- 
ers, ‘Notes on the Rough-legged Hawk.’ 
‘The Bulletin’ also has in each number 
many valuable notes, chiefly relating to 
Ohio and Michigan.—W. S. 


JOURNAL OF THE MAINE ORNITHOLOGI- 
caAL Society.—The June, 1908, number 
of this magazine contains a state map, 
reproduced from Knight’s ‘Birds of 
Maine,’ with an explanatory paper on the 
faunal areas. W. H. Brownson contributes 
a detailed daily diary of the migration at 
Cape Elizabeth, Me., for May 13-27, 
which will prove interesting to observers 
elsewhere who wish to make comparisons. 
P. B. Rolfe writes of ‘Fishhawks Forty 
Years Ago.’ There is also an obituary 
of Prof. Leslie A. Lee, late president of 
the society. 

For September, O. W. Knight writes 
on Sambo, a pet Long-eared Owl, and 
Sara C. Eastman contributes an account 
of a pet Blue Jay. Howard H. Cleaves 
has a tribute to the Spotted Sandpiper, as 
observed at Staten Island, N. Y.,— 
rather out of the range of the Maine 
Society,—and W. H. Brownson writes 
entertainingly of ‘A Visit to Grand 
Manan.’ 

In the December number, Francis H. 
Allen has an interesting ‘Ornithological 
Reconnoissance’ of Monhegan Island; 
Dr. Wm. C. Kendall describes a ‘Family 
of Loons’ at Sebago Lake; and Mrs. E. 
H. Marks contributes a photograph of 
three Robins’ nests built close together, 
on three successive years. 

The March, 1909, number 
the proceedings of the thirteenth annual 
meeting of the society; also, ‘The Carolina 
Wren in Maine,’ by Mrs. E. E. Brewer, 
and numerous Christmas bird censuses. 

In the June, rg09, issue, W. H. Rich 


contains 


and Reviews 
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writes on the Hungarian Partridge and 
its introduction into Maine, Dr. W. C. 
Kendall contributes some ‘ Notes on Birds. 
at Sea,’ collected while serving on the 
Fish Commission schooner, ‘Grampus,’” 
in the north Atlantic. Mrs. D. F. Went- 
worth has an article on a ‘Pet Cedar 
Waxwing,’ and O. W. Knight describes 
the occurrence of Bohemian Waxwings in 
Maine during March, 1909. The usual 
numerous local notes and migration records 
form an important feature of all the issues, 
and attest to the continued activity of the 
Society.—W. S. 


Book News 


THE first Annual Report of E. H. For- 
bush, State Ornithologist of Massachu- 
setts, is issued as a six-page reprint from 
the Fifty-sixth Annual Report of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, 
and is an admirable exposition of the ways 
and means by which a professional orni- 
thologist may be of value to the State. 


WE learn from the July ‘Ibis’ that at 
the annual meeting of the British Ornith- 
ologists’ Union the following resolution 
was passed: “If, in the opinion of the 
Committee, any Member. . . of the Union, 
shall have personally assisted in or con- 
nived at the capture or destruction of any 
bird, nest, or eggs in the British Isles, by 
purchase or otherwise, likely, in the opinion 
of the Committee, to lead to the extermi- 
nation or serious diminution of that species 
as a British bird, the Secretary shall be 
directed to send a registered letter to that 
Member, stating the facts brought before 
the Committee and asking for an explana- 
tion of the same, but without mentioning 
the source from which such information 
was obtained. After allowing a reasonable 
time (not less than a clear fortnight after 
the receipt of the Secretary’s letter) for 
reply or for appearing in person before the 
Committe if he so desire, the Committee, 
providing not less than four are agreed, 
shall have power to remove that gentle- 
man’s name from the List of Members 
without assigning any reason.” 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand 


HAVING now figured in color the War- 
blers, Thrushes, Flycatchers and Vireos of 
North America, we shall present in the 
next issue of Brrp-Lore the first plate of 
the much-requested series illustrating the 
Sparrows. The drawings, by Fuertes, will 
be reproduced by the most adequate process. 


BrirD students should be grateful to the 
American Ornithologists’ Union’s Com- 
mittee on Classification and Nomenclature 
for the comparatively few changes it pro- 
poses to make in the common names of 
our birds in the forthcoming revised edi- 
tion of the ‘Check-List’ of North American 
birds. Where scientific names are con- 
cerned, the committee has no choice but 
to apply the accepted rules of zodélogical 
nomenclature; but vernacular names know 
no law, and the committee here was gov- 
erned only by its own judgment. As will 
be seen by the list, printed in our notice 
of the July ‘Auk,’ in which the committee’s 
report appears, aside from minor altera- 
tions affecting, for example, compound 
names which are capitalized and hy- 
phenated to conform to current custom, 
most of the changes are distinct conces- 
sions to popular usage, such book names 
as ‘Bartramian Sandpiper,’ ‘Leucos- 
ticte,’ ‘Wilson’s Thrush,’ etc., giving 
away respectively, to Upland Plover, 
Rosy Finch and Veery. 

The committee’s decision to omit the 
word ‘American,’ and add ‘European,’ 
where necessary, tends toward brevity, 
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without loss of clearness. When we speak 
of Robin or Crow, for instance, our native 
species are, of course, as much understood 
as the use of the same names in England 
implies that the European species are 
referred to. On the other hand, it is 
clearly as proper for us to use the word 
‘European’ as it would be for the English- 
man to employ ‘American’ under similar 
circumstances. 


It is curious to what lengths the special- 
ist will go in the effort to show that his 
particular branch of science is the only 
one through which we may hope to reach 
the end in view. Here we have an animal 
psychologist, who, writing in McClure’s 
magazine for August, assures us that the 
day of the study of animal life in nature 
is past. It is true, he is good enough to 
acknowledge that the ‘‘naturalist of the 
older sort did indeed secure much valuable 
information,—but it took him a lifetime 
to do it. He went out into fields or woods 
for the chance of running across some 
interesting creature; and, even when luck 
favored him most, he had to wait patiently 
hour after hour for the chance of seeing 
something new or significant.” 

Our writer, and his kind, however, have 
changed all that. They will waste no 
time in learning the relations of an animal 
to its natural surroundings and its actions 
in them; on the contrary, to quote again, 
“he brings the animal into his laboratory, 
and arranges matters to suit his conveni- 
ence, not its.” Here, no doubt, he will 
ascertain certain facts which the field 
observer would never ascertain, but to 
assert, for this reason, that the latter’s 
days ‘“‘are past,” is an example of that 
narrowness of vision of which scientists 
are unfortunately too often justly acccused. 
We commend to the writer of the article in 
question Doctor Watson’s ‘Studies of 
Terns in the Tortugas,’ as a contribution 
to our knowledge of animal behavior by 
a psychologist, who, although an acknow- 
ledged leader in laboratory research, is 
still far too good a naturalist to be blind 
to the importance of studying an animal 
in its own environment. 
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Edited by MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 
Address all communications to the Editor of the School Department, National 
Association of Audubon Societies, 141 Broadway, New York City 


How One School Made Bird Houses 


By JOHN D. HANEY, P.S. 5 Bronx, New York City 


of Public School 5, Bronx, New York City, became, last term, very en- 


| | NDER the stimulus of suggestion from principal and teacher, the boys 


thusiastic over the idea of making bird-boxes or bird-houses. They 
realized at once the very real character of the exercise, and the chance of putting 


haunts of Wren and Blue Jay. 


exhibit for Audubon Day. 


Wright, etc., they made a start. 


interests it was being made. 
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their handiwork actually to use in their own backyards and open spaces around 
their houses, for the Bronx is still a part of the city that boasts of open lots and 


For those that wanted to make illustrations instead of houses, or for those 
that wanted to make both, the teacher projected the making of posters, to an- 
nounce the special exercises that the school would hold on Audubon’s birthday 
as a bird day; and these, along with the houses themselves, became part of the 


The houses were made by the pupils when out of school, and from material 
that they supplied themselves. The school, not having a shop or adequate 
appliances for the work, and having no lumber for the construction, could give 
the boys little in way of encouragement, except the spirit of the aim and the desire 
to “make something.” But this was sufficient. The teacher secured the pam- 
phlets from the Audubon Society, and copies of Brrp-Lore, that gave ideas 
in regard to the building of houses, and the pictures of the birds with the cir- 
culars telling of their habitat and customs. The boys made a study of these data, 
and tried to determine for themselves what kind of house would do for what 
kind of bird. They were not always successful in this, because the real bird 
was not present to be investigated; but with the stuffed and mounted specimens 
from, the Museum of Natural History, and with whatever information could be 
gleaned from such books as those of Olive Thorne Miller, Chapman, Beebe, 


They were compelled by the conditions of the competition, which was open 
to all of the higher grades, to make working drawings of what they intended to 
construct before they went about their other task. This was done partly so that 
the work might count as an exercise with a real aim in working drawing (too 
often an uninteresting drawing), and as an assurance that there would be no 
getting of a house that would be a palpable misfit for the occupant in whose 
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The boys proved to be tremendously engrossed with their work, and made 
their houses eagerly, and sometimes over more than once, in order to get a 
result that satisfied them. They sought, and secured with reasonable success, 
the rustic appearance, and they wrought out of unpromising material, such as 
old soap-boxes, miles too large, neat and satisfying effects. 

They kept in mind that a good bird-house does not necessarily look like 
a house for human habitation, and that sometimes the less like a real “house’’ 
the bird-house looks, the better bird-house it may be. They inclined the roof 
to keep the rain from soaking through, they studied the location of the perch, 
and they considered the problem of the pestiferous cat and the English Spar- 
row. They pored over the problem of the size of the hole for an entrance, 
and they devised clever doors for the cleaning of the house, after the tenants 
had left it. 

Public School 5 is a small school, as schools go in the great city of New York, 
so that not more than five classes of about forty each were involved in the making 
of the posters and houses. The work was wholly voluntary, and was done mainly 


after school and at home. It served to arouse an interest in the conservation of 
our native birds, and to lead in some small way, at least, to the observation of 
bird ways and the function of the bird in the life of the community. 


— bos » x 


BIRD-HOUSES AND POSTERS FOR AUDUBON DAY EXHIBITION P. S. NO. 5 
BRONX, NEW YORK CITY 
Photographed by George Gade 
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BUSH-TIT 
Order—Passeres Family—Paripa 
} Genus—PsatTRIPARUS Species—Minimus 


The Bush-Tit 


By WILLIAM L, FINLEY 


Che Mational Association of Audubon Societies 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET NO. 40 


The Bush-tit’s home is on the Pacific coast. He is so much of a Westerner 
that he is entirely unknown in the eastern states. He may be recognized by 
his diminutive size, as he is but little larger than a Hummingbird, but more 
fluffy in appearance and with a tail that is as long as his body. He is dressed 
modestly in grays and browns, with not a touch of bright coloring. As a nest- 
builder, he has no equal among our small birds, for he builds a long gourd- 
shaped home from eight to ten inches 
in length, with a side entrance at the 
upper end. As a bird character, he is 
fearless and readily accepts human friend- 
ship. 

One can hardly help falling in love 
with a Bush-tit. He is such a tiny mite, 

not larger than your 
Character thumb. He goes along in 
such a bustling, business- 
like way. He is absolutely fearless, at 
times. One can make friends with the 
Bush-tit as easily as with his cousin, the 
Chickadee. Any one who has studied 
bird character would know that these 
two birds are related, even if he did not 
BUSH-TIT WITH FOOD FOR YOUNG know that both are‘ members of the 
re we ae Sere family, Paride. I do not know why the 
Bush-tits and Chickadees place so much confidence in mankind. Perhaps they 
remember only the kindnesses of our race, and not the evils. But, even 
though these two birds are so alike in character, they are so different as home- 
builders. One might wonder how the Bush-tit has developed such remarkable 
ability as a home-builder, when the Chicakdee is content to dig himself a den in 
the heart of some old stump. 

The Bush-tit never seems to be moody; perhaps he never has the blues. 
He loves company. Through a large part of California the Bush-tits forage about 

in flocks nearly nine months of the year. In Oregon and Wash- 

pa wd ington, they come in the spring, nest and depart in the fall. A 
Panion® flock of Bush-tits is always restless. The Juncos, like the Bush- 
tits, stay in flocks a large part of the year. I have often watched them about my 
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home. After a hunt for food and their hunger is satisfied, they sit about in some 
tree resting and preening themselves, and their continual twittering gives the 
impression of a real bird concert. Bush-tits are great talkers. But I have never 
seen a flock stop for a rest. Their appetites never seem satisfied. A flock forms 
a continual moving excursion. A few always take the lead, bobbing along in 
tippling flight from tree to tree. Others follow rapidly, and, when they 
take possession of a bush, it looks as if the whole thing had suddenly taken 


wings. 

The Bush-tit has no distinctive color-marks, such as the white tail feathers 
in the Junco; but he has a series of call-notes that are of great importance in 
keeping each member of the flock informed as to where the others are. In Volume 
V, No. 4, of ‘The Condor,’ Mr. Joseph Grinnell has a very interesting article 
on the call-notes of the Bush-tit. In this article he notes a very characteristic 
habit of the Bush-tit that I have observed on several different occasions. 

I stood, one day, in an alder copse watching a flock of Bush-tits that were 
hunting through the branches. It was a family of young birds. Each had learned 

to keep up a constant ésre-e, tsre-e! tsit! tsre! as if continually 
= saying something. But this gossip was not so much for the sake 
Protection ; 

of the conversation as to keep the whole flock constantly together. 
While I was watching, three or four of the midgets were within a few feet of me. 
One of the birds in the next tree began a shrill quavering whistle, and instantly 
it was taken up by every one of the band. The two birds near me, as well as every 
one of the others, rose to their perches. Had I not known, I couldn’t have 
told just where the whistle was coming from; it sounded so scattering, like the 
elusive, grating call of the cicada. Then I saw a Hawk sweeping slowly over- 
head, and the confusing chorus lasted as long as the Hawk was in sight; nor did 
one of the little Bush-tits seem to move a feather, but just sit and trill in perfect 
unison. It served as a unique method of protection: the whole flock had learned 
to act as a unit. It would have been hard for an enemy to tell where a single bird 
was, the alarm note was so deceiving, the birds so motionless, and their clothing 
harmonized so perfectly with the foliage. 

There are several varieties of Bush-tits, living from Washington down to 
western Texas. All are very much alike, uniform gray or brownish in color, 

darker above and lighter below, except the species that one may 
Range see in the mountainous regions of western Texas and northern 

Mexico. In this locality, the Bush-tit has a black patch on 
the side of its head. Through the western part of Oregon and Washington, the 
Bush-tit often nests in willows, hemlocks and hazels, and the site selected is 
usually from six to eight feet from the ground. In California, the oaks are favor- 
ite nesting-places. Here the Bush-tit builds largely of lichens, plant fibers and 
feathers. 

The Bush-tit is a master-builder among birds, for he builds a real bird man- 
sion. I once watched a pair of these tiny creatures lay the foundation for a 
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typical long pocket-nest. I say, lay the foundation; but really 
Building the Bush-tit does not follow our ideas of architecture, for he 
giaaaeaaee shingles the roof first and puts in his uprights and his 
floor-joists last. 

After the pair of lovers had selected a site for a home in a hemlock tree, they 
began weaving in some cross-pieces beween the twigs. Then they left a place 
for a round doorway, and began weaving the walls of moss, fibers and lichens. 
This was to be the hallway down to the main living-room. The outline of the 
long pocket was built, and then filled out from the inside. The feather lining 
was added last, and this required a great amount of hunting. When one of the 
Tits came with a feather, he would pop down into the nest, and the whole struc- 
ture would shake and bulge, as the little fellow worked and fitted the material 
in just where it was needed, and out he would come to continue the hunt. It 
seemed they would never get enough feathers; for, even after some of the pure 
white eggs were laid, whenever in their travels the pair would run across a feather, 
back they would come and add it to their bed. 

In some parts of Oregon where the moss hangs in long bunches to the limbs, 
the Bush-tit uses this natural beginning for a nest. I saw one of these birds 
build its home by getting inside a long piece of moss and weave it into the wall 
of the nest. At another time, I saw a Bush-tit’s nest that was twenty inches 
long. The little weavers had started their home on a limb, and it was evidently 
not low enough to suit them, for they made a fibrous strap ten inches long and 
then swung their gourd-shaped nest to that, letting the nest hang in a bunch of 
willow leaves. 

I never had a good idea of the amount of insect food a Bush-tit consumed 
until I watched a pair of these birds a few days after the eggs were hatched. 

Both birds fed in turn, and the turns averaged about five minutes 
Appetite apart during a large part of the day. The parents were busy 

from dawn till dark. They searched the leaves and twigs, the 
branches and trunks of every tree; they hunted through the bushes and grasses 
and ferns, and food always seemed to be abundant. Sometimes they brought 
caterpillars, moths and daddy-long-legs, that one could see, and again they 
brought bills full of larve, plant-lice or scale insects that one could not recognize. 
One pair of Bush-tits about a locality means the destruction of an untold number 
of insect pests. If we could but estimate the amount of insects destroyed by all 
the birds about any one locality, we should find it enormous. Without the help 
of these assistant gardeners, bushes and trees would soon be leafless. 

The Bush-tit does not possess the aérial grace of a Swallow, or even the 
nimbleness of a Warbler. He bustles along in such a jerky way he often looks 
as if he would topple heels over head, and go whirling to the ground like a tailless 
kite. He is not so a successful a wing shot as the Flycatcher, but he has an eye 
that few birds can equal in stalking. He is a good assistant to the gardener, 
for he is at work early and late and constantly at it. 
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Prof. F. E. L. Beal, of the Biological Survey, has made a careful study of 
the Bush-tit and its relation to the fruit industry on the Pacific coast. Three 
hundred and fifty-three stomachs of Bush-tits were examined. 

Food Habits They were collected during every month of the year, the greater 

; number being taken during the spring and summer. The fact that 
less than one per cent of the food of the Bush-tit consists of fruit, and that over 
four-fifths of its diet consists of insects and spiders, nearly all of which are harm- 
ful, shows that the bird is a very valuable resident of any fruit-growing or farm- 
ing district. According to Professor Beal, the largest item in the insect portion 
of the Bush-tit’s food consists of plant-lice or bark-lice or scale. 

The San José scale is one of the most pernicious and destructive pests to 
the fruit-growing industry on the Pacific coast. As this scale is very small and 
its distinctive character so minute, it is very difficult to identify positively after 
it has been eaten by the birds and is mixed with the other food in the stomach. 
Some species, such as the olive scale, are larger and more easily identified. Out 
of the total of three hundred and fifty-three stomachs examined, one hundred 
and thirty-eight held scales. Several stomachs were entirely filled with them. 
So it is certain the Bush-tit devotes a good part of his time toward destroying 
scale insects, which do so much damage to fruit on the Pacific coast. 

Professor Beal examined one brood of eight nestlings about ten days old. 
The stomach of every one of these young birds contained pupe of the codling- 

moth. Two stomachs contained two each, two contained three 
Food of each, one contained four, one seven, one nine, and one eleven. 
ae The place where Professor Beal secured these young birds was 
in an oak tree along a stream that bordered a neglected orchard. The parent 
Bush-tits hunted through this old orchard, and did much to keep down the horde 
of insects that thrived and lived there. This is the Bush-tit’s life-work. It would 
be difficult to find a small bird that is a more valuable asset to any farmer 
or fruit-grower. 


MAKING FRIENDS WITH A BUSH-TIT FAMILY 
Photographed by H. T. Bohlman 
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Address al! correspondence, and send all remittances for dues and contributions to 
the National Association of Audubon Societies, 141 Broadway, New York City 


Notice of the Annual Meeting of the 
National Association of Audubon 
Societies 


The annual meeting of the members 
of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies for the Protection of Wild Birds 
and Animals, for the election of a director 
to take the place of William Dutcher, 
whose term of office will then expire, and 
for the election of an Advisory Board of 
Directors, as provided for in the By-Laws, 
and for the transaction of such other busi- 
ness as may properly come before the 
meeting, will be held at the American 
Museum of Natural History, Columbus 
avenue and 77th street, in the Borough of 
Manhattan and City of New York, on the 
twenty-sixth day of October, 1909, at 
ten o’clock A.m.—T. GILBERT PEARSON, 
Secretary. 


How to Attract Birds 
There is evidently a growing interest 


in the subject of how to attract birds, 
from the number of inquiries that are 


being made at the headquarters of the 
This work is not only ex- 


Association. 
tremely interesting and entertaining, but 
is also economically valuable. In a recent 
communication from Prof. H. A. Surface, 
Economic Zodlogist, of Pennsylvania, 
he writes that the total loss to apple- 
growers in his state for the present year 
will amount to over one million dollars 
from the codling-moth alone. He adds 
this strong endorsement regarding attrac- 
ing birds: ‘It has been observed with 
certainty that, have been 
encouraged around premises, the codling- 
moth pest has been considerably reduced.” 

Dr. John C. Phillips, a life member 


where birds 


of this Association, gives the following 
interesting story of his success with the 
Berlepsch nesting-boxes: 

‘Last March, seventy-five of the Ber- 
lepsch nesting-boxes and three of the 
food-bells were received from Herman 
Scheid, Buren, Germany. The total cost 
of this shipment delivered at Wenham, 
Mass., was $44.29. During the winter, 
the English Sparrows had been perse- 
cuted as much as possible, but no other 
bird-attracting work was done. Seventy 
of the boxes were placed in position, by 
the sixth of April, in the woods, orchard, 
and about the farm buildings. Within a 
few days, the Bluebirds were seen flying 
in and out of those boxes nearest the farm- 
house. 

“As to the sizes, 
many of the Ar (17s inches opening). 
None of these apparently have been occu- 
pied. Box A (1} inches) was used by the 
Tree Swallows, in preference apparently 
to Box B (14-inch opening) which they 
also used. There were a number of Box 
B, but, owing to a mistake, none of size 
C (2$ inches). The very large size D 
(3} inches), of which eight were received, 
were placed about the lake, in the hope 
of attracting Wood Ducks,—so far with- 
out result. 

“In general, the results from a very 
hasty survey have been as follows: The 
boxes were placed too late to attract the 
winter and local birds. Nearly all the 
boxes placed in the orchard were occupied 
by Bluebirds and Swallows, with a fair 
sprinkling of English Sparrows. Those 
placed in the woods were probably none 
of them tenanted, although no very care- 
ful survey has been taken. Many of the 
boxes at a distance from the house were 
gnawed badly by red squirrels. (A ring 


there were far too 
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of sheet metal placed around the opening 
might be of use in these cases.) 

“Boxes under the eaves of a shed and 
in very exposed places seemed to be pre- 
ferred by the Swallows. One Swallow 
occupied a box on the trunk of an apple 
tree, not four feet above ground. It is 
fair to say that the orchard to which the 
birds were attracted had never been used 
by the ‘hole-nesting’ birds before, as the 
trees were young and devoid of hollow 
limbs, etc. 

“As regards future work, it is proposed 
this fall to place in position a large number 
of boxes, mostly sizes B and C. More 
favorable sites will be chosen, and the 
denser parts of the woods will receive a 
smaller proportion. 

“The English Sparrows and the red 
squirrels will be consistently shot and 
trapped during the whole fall and winter. 
The Crows will be negotiated with a 
decoy Owl, Crow decoys and Crow call. 

“The winter birds will be regularly fed 
under improvised shelters and with the 
food bell. The Berlepsch ‘feed tree’ will 
also be tried. Elongated, curved forceps 
will be obtained for extracting young 
English Sparrows from the boxes. 

“Considering the lateness of the season 
at which these boxes were put out, the 
results appear to me to be very encourag- 
ing. If, however, the Sparrows are not 
kept more or less under control, I believe 
the placing of the nesting-boxes will be 
found of very doubtful advantage, as they 
offer ideal conditions for the increase of 
Passer domesticus.” 

The Association has been unable to 
find any manufacturer who will furnish 
nesting boxes at a price that approxi- 
mates the cost of those manufactured in 
Germany, plus the duty and freight. 
Several large orders for these boxes and 
food bells have just been forwarded to 
Germany, at the request of some of our 
members.—W. D. 


Indiana News 


In addition to the rigid enforcement of 
the law, Z. T. Sweeney, State Fish and 
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Game Commissioner, has for several 
years carried on a campaign of education 
among the boys of the state, through the 
parents and public schools, with the 
result that there is far less destruction of 
birds’ nests in the spring and far less 
killing of birds in the spirit of wantonness. 
In this work, the Commissioner states 
that he has been greatly assisted by the 
Indiana Audubon Society. 

Work of this character is highly ap- 
proved of by the National Association, as 
it is undoubtedly a fact that work among 
the children produces far better results 
in bird-protection than any other line of 
effort. 


A Friend of the Farmer 


Miss Rose Williams, of Newark, N. Y., 
one of our valued members, reports the 
following interesting item: ‘‘A Pheasant 
was run over by a mowing-machine a few 
days since, and was killed. As there had 
been some discussion among the farmers 
of this locality regarding the food of the 
Pheasants, and as some of them claimed 
that the birds ate a great deal of grain and 
corn, the crop of this Pheasant was 
opened, and in it were found over two 
hundred potato bugs.” 

If these introduced birds have acquired 
a taste for potato bugs, they will prove 
valuable machines for every farmer to 
own and distribute wherever these insect 
pests are found. 


Old Man Island Reservation 


Captain Small, our warden, sends the 
following interesting report: ‘‘This has 
been one of the best seasons for the Ducks 
and Gulls I have seen during my term as 
warden. The Eider Ducks left the reser- 
vation on the rsth of August, and the 
Gulls are all large enough to fly. I found 
that one Duck laid and hatched her young 
on Cape Wash Island, about one-quarter 
of a mile from Old Man Island. I saw 
her coming from the brush, and have seen 
the young Ducks on the island. There 
were about fifty Eider Ducks this season, 
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male and female, and I think there were 
about sixty young Ducks on Old Man 
Island and four on Cape Wash Island. 
The Gulls took quite a jump this season. 
I am calling them two thousand five hun- 
dred old birds and two thousand eight 
hundred young.” 


How to Attract Martins 


Mr. C. E. Hamilton, superintendent of 
Heart’s Delight Farm, Chazy, New York, 
writes that they have probably one of the 
largest colonies of Martins in the country. 
The illustration 
their two Martin houses. The smaller 
one, in the foreground, was occupied by 
a colony of from two hundred and fifty 


accompanying shows 


MARTIN 


to three hundred birds during the present 
summer; the other house, unfortunately, 
was not completed by the contractors in 
time for the Martins to occupy this year; 
it has accommodations for five hundred 
birds. 

Mr. Hamilton sends the following natural 
history item: ‘‘ One very interesting feature 
about these Martins is, that when they 
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arrive in the spring they all come in one 
flock, and seem to have flown a long dis- 
tance, as they are very tired. They usu- 
ally arrive in the afternoon, and will lie 
on the roofs and ground nearby, com- 
pletely exhausted. On several occasions, 
we have picked them up, and they were 
so tired out they did not attempt to get 
away. They seem to be very prolific, and 
are an exceedingly nice bird to have 
around the place.” 


About the Aigrette 


Mr. Julian A. Dimock, the well-known 
explorer, photographer and magazine 
writer, sends us the following appeal: 
“Better than most men, I know the devas- 
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tating results of plume-bird hunting in 
Florida; therefore, it is to aid in the fight 
against the total destruction of Florida 
bird life that I appeal to you. Of his 
experience in plume-hunting in the Ten 
Thousand Islands a hunter-boy thus 
spoke to me. The first day he and his 
brother shot a few birds in the rookery. 
The next day the little birds, orphaned 
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by their shots, were hungry, and calling 
so plaintively for frogs and fish that his 
heart melted. 

“*T couldn’t stand it, hearing those 
hungry little birds, and I needed the money 
awful bad. John and I went ’gator- 
hunting, and worked a month to make a 
day’s wages of plume-hunting, but I 
couldn’t stand the little birds.’ 

“This was the effect on a boy brought 
up to hunt and kill wild creatures, and it 
is to fight this needless cruelty—cruelty 
of a kind to revolt a hardened hunter— 
that I ask your aid for a law which can 
be opposed only by the selfish millinery 
interests. 

“Every ‘aigrette’ sold in New York 
state means not alone the taking of a 
useful bird life, but the starving to death 
of a little brood; for, every allegation to 
the contrary notwithstanding, the aigrette 
of commerce is obtained only by shooting 
the parent birds at the nesting season. 
Florida this traffic—geo- 
graphical conditions forbid, but you can 
close the chief market to her plume 
hunters. 

“Within my own recollection, the trees 
on the banks of the bays and rivers of the 
Florida peninsula were alive with birds 
of many varieties. As night approached, 
the air was filled with birds on their way 
to their homes in the big rookeries. Often 
the- foliage of a key was hidden by the 
mass of birds, and the island made to look 
like a huge snow-drift. The small remnant 
has retreated to the fastnesses of the Big 
Cypress Swamp and the unexplored 
Everglades; but even here the hunters are 
following, and year by year the survivors 
get fewer and fewer. The market for the 
plumage of these beautiful, harmless 
creatures is partly furnished by your state, 
and it is because of this market that the 
slaughter goes on. As a citizen of the 
Empire State, I appeal to you to use your 
utmost efforts for a law to stop the ‘ai- 
grette’ traffic in New York.” 

Contrast the above story with the item 
following: the first urges a public improve- 
ment, the other the selfish appropriation of 
a valuable economic public asset. 


cannot stop 
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Interesting Items from the ‘Millinery 
Trade Review’ 


‘A meeting of importers and manu- 
facturers of fancy feathers and jobbers of 
millinery goods was held at the Broadway 
Central Hotel, on Tuesday, June 29, to 
consider the feasibility of organizing a 
national association of millinery dealers 
for their mutual protection against un- 
warranted legislation by state or nation, 
inimical to their interests as importers, 
manufacturers and dealers. in fancy 
feathers and bird plumage of all kinds and 
descriptions. 

“In calling the meeting to order, Mr. 
Adelson said that at a previous informal 
meeting it had been determined to send 
out a circular letter to the principal houses 
of the country, both wholesale and retail, 
as a feeler, to ascertain their views re- 
garding the forming of a national organi- 
zation for mutual protection against the 
efforts of certain societies and organiza- 
tions who are introducing measures in 
various state legislatures to prevent 
the buying and selling of foreign plumage. 
He said that, inasmuch as societies were 
organized in every state and principal 
city of the Union, and had a large follow- 
ing, and a literary bureau to expound their 
cause, it was necessary for the trade to 
meet them on their own ground, and adopt 
the same measures to enlighten the public 
as to their method of diffusing false state- 
ments regarding the use of bird plumage 
in millinery. 

“The Feather Importers’ Association 
of New York, according to reports sent 
out by the Secretary of State, paid $4,200 
to fight the bills introduced in the last 
legislature which they considered would 
injure the millinery business if enacted 
into law. These bills were introduced by 
Assemblymen Francis and Reed and 
Senator Platt, and were designed to pro- 
hibit the sale of the plumage of wild birds; 
also aigrettes, or feathers or plumage of 
herons. 

“A statement of legislative expenses 
prepared under the anti-lobbying law 
was filed with the Secretary of State for 
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the Association by its president, Philip 
Adelson, which shows that $2,780 was 
paid to Benjamin F. Feiner, and $1,421 
to James C. Sheldon, attorneys, who 
made arguments for the Association at 
legislative hearings.’”’-—August, page 50. 


“The affairs of the National Millinery 
Association are in a very satisfactory 
condition. The good-will displayed toward 
this movement by the trade in general, is 
remarkable, to say the least. It points to 
the fact that the trade in general have 
had more annoyance from the Audubon 
activities than they care about for the 
future.’”-—September, page 76. 


“Certain millinery interests in this 
city [Boston] are about to coéperate with 
the New York dealers for the purpose of 
checking further legislation by the Audu- 
bon Society, in its endeavor to prohibit 
the killing of other than song birds for 
manufacture, and testing the law exempt- 
ing from use the plumage of the heron and 
the barnyard fowl. For over two years, 
the millinery trade throughout the country 
has been seriously affected by the laws 
which, framed for the purpose of protect- 
ing the song birds, have been considered 
questionable and drastic. 

“Said a prominent Boston millinery 
merchant: ‘It is about time the millinery 
trade of the country should coéperate and 
help defeat some of the high-handed and 
drastic measures that the Audubon Society 
attempted to introduce in the State House. 
The ban against song-birds may be all 
right, but to include water-fowl and birds 
of prey in the list seems ridiculous.’”— 
September, page 94. 

‘*____________. are constantly increas- 
ing their importations of novelty effects 
in aigrettes, goura, paradise and all the 
other high-class novelties that are now 
being utilized in trimming the street, 
dress and evening hats. Whatever is de- 
sirable in bird plumage, in fancy feathers, 
wings and marabout, the goods are there 
to be had when needed, at prices consistent 
with the values that are offered.” 

report a phenomenal 
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businesss in ostrich, paradise and aigrettes. 
Their business in these staple goods is 
larger than before.””—September, 


page 103. 


ever 


The Sharp-shinned Hawk Again 


In the last number of Brrp-Lore, 
Mr. Miller takes occasion to criticise 
the Leaflet on the Sharp-shinned Hawk. 
He says, in effect, that no doubt it is 
necessary, in order to get protection for 
the “beneficial”? Hawks, to point out to 
farmers and law-makers the bird-eating 
species. This, of course, was the object 
for which the leaflet was written. Mr. 
Miller also says, in substance, that it seems 
wrong that the opportunity should be used 
to prejudice people against the Sharp- 
shinned Hawk by calling it a murderer 
and a convicted felon. Upon reading the 
leaflet carefully since its publication, I 
am inclined to admit that Mr. Miller’s 
point is well taken. Unfortunately, per- 
haps, I did not learn that I was expected 
to prepare this leaflet until shortly before 
it was needed by the printer. Therefore 
it was hastily written, and no time was 
available for the careful revision which 
it otherwise would have had; but the 
matter that Mr. Miller objects to was 
not written with the intent of prejudicing 
anybody against the bird, but with the 
idea of making the leaflet more reada- 
ble. I believe that Mr. Miller does not 
question the general accuracy of the 
leaflet, but only the manner of stating the 
facts. My personal attitude toward the 
Hawk is exactly the same as his own. 
This Hawk is one of Nature’s means of 
restricting the undue increase of other 
birds, and preventing the perpetuation of 
of disease, weakness, etc., by destroying 
the sick or unfit. Nevertheless, the 
destruction of the young of game-birds and 
poultry, and the excessive killing of song- 
birds by this Hawk, certainly is unfortu- 
nate from the standpoints of the bird-pro- 
tectionist and the game preserver, who are 
attempting to increase the numbers of 
birds upon their own grounds. 


Mr. Miller’s contention, that the 
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present number of small birds is probably 
about all that can be maintained by the 
food supply, is not borne out by my ex- 
perience, under the conditions now pre- 
vailing in many localities where man’s 
influence has decreased the numbers of 
birds and where cats and other enemies 
of birds are numerous. Protection, shelter 
and increased nesting facilities at such 
points have been known to increase the 
number of birds 200 per cent or more 
within a short period, to the great ad- 
vantage of the farmer or the owner of the 
land. Such an increase of birds is very 
likely to attract the Cooper’s Hawk or 
the Sharp-shinned Hawk, with such 
results to the smaller birds as were shown 
in the leaflet. the. leaflet above 
referred to was written, another season’s 
experience with the Sharp-shinned Hawk 
has given abundant confirmation to the 
regarding its 
I shall hope to have an 
opportunity to give to the readers of Brrp- 
LorE the results of this season’s experi- 
ence.—EDWARD HoWE ForBUusH. 


Since 
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Legislation in New England 


VERMONT.—The report on legislation 
in New England published in the last 
number of Brrp-Lore failed to record 
the passage of a provision for the protec- 
tion of Quail at all times in Vermont until 
September 15, 1911. 

It is important, also, to note that an 
act was passed giving the Governor power 
to issue a proclamation prohibiting all 
shooting for a definite period during any 
dry time when there is danger of forest 
fires. Protection from forest fires is essen- 
tial, as many birds are destroyed or driven 
out by fire. 


MAINE.— Your agent was unable to go 
to Maine on account of calls to New York 
and Washington, and Mr. Arthur H. 
Norton, President of the Maine Audubon 
Society, was incapacitated for a long time, 
owing to a serious illness. Nevertheless, 
although several bad bills were introduced, 
the only one that passed was an act allow- 
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ing the killing of the ‘“Golden-eye, or 
Whistler,” in the county of Hancock, from 
November 1 to April 1. This bill should 
be repealed at the next session of the legis- 
lature. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—A similar act to that 
passed in Vermont for the protection of 
forests against fires in the hunting season 
was passed in Massachusetts. 

An act was passed allowing land-owners 
to rear and sell Pheasants under rules and 
regulations made by the Fish and Game 
Commissioners and approved by the 
Governor and Council. It is hoped that 
this act will encourage the artificial propa- 
gation of Pheasants, and that the sales 
of these birds in the market will take the 
place of the illegal, surreptitious sale of 
Grouse. 

The bill for the protection of shore, 
marsh and beach birds, establishing a 
close season on Rails, Gallinules, Plovers, 
Snipe and Sandpipers between the 31st 
of December and the rst of August, was 
finally passed on one of the last days of 
the session and signed by the Governor. 
This bill protects the Piping Plover and 
Killdeer Plover at all times. 

Unfortunately, however, during a two- 
days’ absence of your agent in Connecticut, 
the bill was reported and passed both 
Houses, under the suspension of the rules, 
in a form which included the word 
“quarks” in place of “coots.” This 
change was originally made in the House 
at the instance of one of the enemies of 
the bill. The word “quarks” was then 
stricken out in the Senate, but was again 
inadvertently inserted by the Conference 
Committee in the final draft of the bill. 
Owing to the fact that the close of the 
session was near, and that unanimous 
consent would be required to reconsider 
the vote, it was sent to the Governor in 
this form, otherwise it would have been 
defeated. 

The wording of the bill is as follows: 
“or any of the Rallide, known as rails, 
gallinules, quarks or mud-hens,”—‘‘quark” 
is one of the common names used in 
Massachusetts for Night Heron.—E. H. F. 
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